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BEING AND VALUE IN A PRIMITIVE CULTURE? 


NTHROPOLOGISTS have realized in recent years that people 
of other cultures than our own not only act differently, but 
that they have a different basis for their behavior. They act upon 
different premises; they perceive reality differently, and codify it 
differently. In this codification, language is largely instrumental. 
It incorporates the premises of the culture, and codifies reality in 
such a way that it presents it as absolute to the members of each 
culture. Other aspects of behavior also express, if not as clearly, 
the specific phrasing of reality which each culture makes for itself. 
Therefore, through an intensive analysis of language, ceremonial 
and everyday behavior, myths and magical formulas, it is possible 
to arrive at the philosophic basis of a culture, and to see to some 
extent how reality appears to its members. 

I present in the following pages such an analysis: a study of 
being and value in the culture of the Trobriand Islanders of the 
Archipelago stretching between New Guinea and the Solomon 
Islands. This society has been described at length by Bronislaw 
Malinowski, whose works have furnished the data for this study. 

The Trobrianders are concerned with being, and being alone. 
Change and becoming are foreign to their thinking. An object or 
event is grasped and evaluated in terms of itself alone, that is, 
irrespective of other beings. The Trobriander can describe being 
for the benefit of the ethnographer ; otherwise, he usually refers to 
it by a word, one word only. All being, to be significant, must be 
Trobriand being, and therefore experienced at the appropriate 
time as a matter of course by the members of each Trobriand com- 
munity; to describe it would be redundant. Being is never de- 
fined, in our sense of the word. Definition presents an object in 
terms of what tt is like and what tt is unlike, that is, in terms of its 
distinguishing characteristics. The Trobriander is interested only 
in what it is. And each event or being is grasped timelessly ; in our 
terms, it contains its past, present, and future, but these distinc- 
tions are non-existent for the Trobriander. There is, however, 
one sense in which being is not self-contained. To be, it must be 
part of an ordained pattern; this aspect will be elaborated below. 


1 This study was originally undertaken in an attempt to answer the ques- 
tions of my husband, Otis Lee. 
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Being is discrete and self-contained ; it has no attributes outside 
of itself. Its qualities are identical with it and without them it is 
not itself. It has no predicate; it is itself. To say a word repre- 
senting an object or act is to imply the existence of this, and all 
the qualities it incorporates. If I were to go with a Trobriander 
to a garden where the taytu, a species of yam, had just been har- 
vested, I would come back and tell you: ‘‘There are good taytu 
there ; just the right degree of ripeness, large and perfectly shaped ; 
not a blight to be seen, not one rotten spot; nicely rounded at the 
tips, with no spiky points; all first-run harvesting, no second glean- 
ings.’” The Trobriander would come back and say ‘‘Taytu’’; and 
he would have said all that I did and more. Even the phrase 
‘‘There are taytu’’ would represent a tautology, since existence 
is implied in being, is, in fact an ingredient of being to the Trobri- 
ander. And all the attributes, even if he could find words for them 
at hand in his own language, would have been tautological, since 
the concept of taytu contains them all. In fact, if one of these 
were absent, the object would not have been a taytu. Such a 
tuber, if it is not at the proper harvesting ripeness, is not a taytu. 
If it is unripe, it is a bwanawa; if overripe, spent, it is not a spent 
taytu but something else, a yowana. If it is blighted it is a 
nukunokuna. [If it has a rotten patch, it is a taboula; if misshapen, 
it is an usasu; if perfect in shape but small, it is a yagogu. If the 
tuber, whatever its shape or condition, is a post-harvest gleaning, 
it is an ulumadala. When the spent tuber, the yowana, sends its 
shoots underground, as we would put it, it is not a yowana with 
shoots, but a silisata. When new tubers have formed on these 
shoots, it is not a silisata but a gadena. An object can not change 
an attribute and retain its identity. Some range of .growth or 
modification within being is probably allowed, otherwise speech 
would be impossible; but I doubt whether they are conscious of 
it. As soon as such change, if we may introduce one of our con- 
cepts here, is officially recognized, the object ceases to be itself. 

As being is identical with the object, there is no word for to be; 
as being is changeless, there is no word meaning to become. Becom- 
ing involves temporality, but Trobriand being has no reference to 
time. With us, change in time is a value, and place in a develop- 
mental sequence is necessary for evaluation. We can not respond 
with approval or disapproval, unless we know that a thing is getting 
bigger or better or surer. If I am told that Robert Smith is an 
instructor at $3000, I can not respond to this adequately, unless 
I know that he is just out of graduate school, or that he used to be 
a professor at the age of forty, but now, at sixty, he has been de- 
moted to this position. Our language is full of terms such as the 
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one I have just used—demotion—giving us tools for the evaluation 
of being in terms of place in a climactic historical sequence. By 
dint of constant vigilance, we can refrain from using these terms; 
but we have no choice when it comes to placing events in time. 
Our language codifies reality in such a way as to predispose us to 
view events in terms of temporality. Even if I decide to use such 
expressions as ‘‘it be’’ or ‘‘it flow,’’ I have achieved nothing, since 
you who hear me automatically make these acceptable to yourself 
by translating them into ‘‘it is’’ and ‘‘it flows,’’ merely putting 
me down as uneducated. Whenever I make an assertion, I have to 
give it temporal limits, in reference to past, present, or future, or 
at any rate I have to imply temporality. Trobriand verbs are 
timeless, making no temporal distinctions. A Trobriander can, if 
he chooses, refer to an act as completed, but that, it seems to me, 
is an aspect of the act, not a temporal reference. History and 
mythical reality are not ‘‘the past’’ to the Trobriander. They are 
forever present, participating in all current being, giving meaning 
to all his activities and all existence. A Trobriander will speak of 
the garden which his mother’s brother planted, or the one which 
the mythical Tudava planted, in exactly the same terms with 
which he will refer to the garden which he himself is planting 
now; and it will give him satisfaction to do so. 

Being is apprehended as a whole, not in terms of attributes. 
This is something very difficult for members of our culture to 
achieve ; we rarely value sheer being in itself, except perhaps when 
we are ‘‘blindly’’ in love. Even mothers are often incapable of 
valuing their children in this way, demanding instead attributes 
and achievements before they will respond with love. I watched 
a college student once in a predicament created by this inability 
to react to being itself. Faced with a vivid, gurgling infant in 
the presence of its mother, she felt it necessary to react but had 
no basis for doing so. She tried hard to discover attributes to 
guide her, asking, ‘‘Does she talk?’’ ‘‘Does she creep?’’ hoping for 
something on which to base approval; and, finally, having received 
a negative answer to all her questions, she remained dumb and 
immobilized. The Trobriander does not say, ‘‘how bright’’ or 
‘how big’’; his equivalent in this situation would have been ‘‘how 
baby.”’ 

Being is evaluated discretely, in terms of itself alone, not in 
comparison with others. This, again, is foreign to our thinking, 
except perhaps in the sphere of art. To return to Robert Smith, 
if you tell me that he is an instructor at $3000 a year, I can re- 
spond to this with approbation, commiseration, etc., only if I know 
what the rank and pay of other men instructors are apt to be. To 
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evaluate, I have to compare this being with other beings of its kind. 
To be good, being has to be as good as, if not better than. For the 
Trobriander, being is good only as itself. 

Now our own language makes it easy, though not imperative, 
to compare beings at every turn. It provides us with a large 
number of comparatives, through morphology and vocabulary. 
Our speech is studded with terms such as better, bigger, inferior, 
average, compared to, normal, equal, in relation to, etc., showing that 
we constantly are passing judgment according to a comparative 
standard. The Trobriander has no such means, unless we accept 
his rarely used words ‘‘it-sames’’ and ‘‘it-differents’’ as compara- 
tive. The magic formulas given by Malinowski are full of similes, 
as only in this way can they be made comprehensible to his readers. 
But in Trobriand, these are all metaphors. Where Malinowski’s 
translation reads, for example, ‘‘thy shoots are as quick as the 
eyes of the black ant,’’ the Trobriand text reads, ‘‘no thine eye, 
thine eye black-ant.’’ When Malinowski says, ‘‘I am your senior,’’ 
the Trobriand text reads, ‘‘old man I.”’ 

We can see this emphasis on being alone when we analyze the 
Trobriand sentence. Here we find that the words are presented 
discretely, without elements to show the relation of one word to 
the other. A verb contains its subject, a noun contains its ‘‘ predi- 
cate’’ as well as its other attributes. The few words which Mali- 
nowski translated as adjectives are either nouns—a big-one, or verbs 
—it-goods. The language does not even express an object-to-object 
relationship, as ours does, for example, when it relates grammatical 
subject to the object which is acted upon. In English, we express 
this relationship through word order; when we say, for example, 
‘‘Mary ate the pie,’’ or, ‘‘John kicked Mary,’’? we clearly distin- 
guish the actor from the one acted upon, by order of precedence, and 
we can not avoid making the distinction. The Trobriander, on 
the other hand, merely expresses act and participants; ‘‘i-wo-ye 
tau’’ ‘‘it-beat-man’’ means either that the man is beating someone 
or that someone is beating the man. Such a phrase usually refers 
either to a known situation, which needs no elucidation, or is told 
within a context which makes its meaning clear. If, however, the 
Trobriander for some reason feels that he must specify, he can do 

2 That it is word order, not the rarely present morphology, on which we 
depend, is evident from the fact that when we hear, ‘‘John kicked she,’’ we 
automatically change this to ‘‘ John kicked her.’’ We correct the morphology, 
understanding the statement according to order. If we depended on morphol- 
ogy for the expression of relationship, we would have understood it according 
to the morphology, and corrected the statement into, ‘‘She kicked John.’’ In 


American English at present, we use morphological distinction in this connec- 
tion for purposes of esthetics, or even snobbery, not for clarity. 
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so; but he does not do so as a matter of course, as we do, since his 
language does not predispose or constrain him to do so. 

To be, an object must be true to itself, not in terms of its rela- 
tionship with other beings. To be good, it must be the same al- 
ways. Sameness is a value to the Trobrianders. Trobriand being 
never came into existence; it has always been, exactly as now, 
above ground in ‘‘historic’’* times, below ground in mythical 
times. At some time the ancestress of each group emerged from 
a specific hole, bringing with her all the customs, skills, and beliefs 
of that group, their patterns of behavior, the details of their magic, 
their pedigreed yams. This ‘‘past’’ is immanent in all Trobriand 
being. Instead of description in terms of attributes, the Trobri- 
ander gives an account of historical or mythical past, presenting 
essence. In all his undertakings, this ‘‘past’’ is present, giving 
to them validity and value. Wherever he goes, his surroundings 
have meaning for him; every waterhole, rock, or cleft is imbued 
with mythical significance. Myth and history, as intrinsic to being, 
enhance value. For example, the Trobrianders have certain im- 
portant valuables which constitute the gifts in the kula, an endless 
circular series of ceremonial gift-givings which occupies, with the 
preparation involved, perhaps half the life of Trobriand men. 
These objects have value, but no ‘‘utility’’; they are ‘‘ornaments’’ 
which can not be used to adorn the ‘‘owner’’; and they can be 
possessed only a few months by each recipient. Giving-in-itself, 
that is, non-purposive giving, is good; through participation in this 
gift-giving pattern the kula valuables are good. Each valuable is 
named and its personal history known. In this lies much of its 
value; giver and recipient, and even the village of the ‘‘owner,’’ 
get satisfaction out of the recounting of the specific kula acts of 
which the article was a part, going from named giver to named 
recipient. Chronology and historical sequence are irrelevant; the 
history is important not as development but as the ingredient of 
being. 

The Trobriander has no word for history. When he wants to 
distinguish between different kinds of occasions, he will say, for 
example, ‘‘Molubabeba in-child-his,’’ that is, ‘‘in the childhood of 
Molubabeba,’’ not a previous phase of this time, but a different 
kind of time. For him, history is an unordered repository of 
anecdote; he is not interested in chronological sequence. For ex- 
ample, Malinowski recorded an account of a famine which was 
given with complete disregard to chronology; an effect which is 

8I use quotation marks for terms which we, from the point of view of our 


own culture, would apply; terms which would otherwise require cumbersome 
qualification whenever they appear. 
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achieved only deliberately by our sophisticated writers. If we 
rearrange the clusters of statements so that they represent for us 
a historical sequence, we have to give them in the following order: 
one, four, three, two, five. 

For us, chronological sequence is of vital importance, largely 
because we are interested not so much in the event itself, but rather 
in its place within a related series of events; we look for its ante- 
cedents and its consequences. We are concerned with the causal 
or telic relationship between events or acts. To the Trobriander, 
events do not fall of themselves into a pattern of causal relation- 
ships, as they do for us. I am not here concerned with the question 
of whether causality is given, or is read into existence. Whichever 
may be the case, we in our culture automatically see and seek re- 
lationships, not essence, and express relationship mainly in terms 
of cause or purpose. The maddeningly persistent question of our 
young children is ‘‘why,’’ because this is the question implicit in 
most of our ordinary statements and other behavior,* to be answered 
either in causal or telic terms, since cause and purpose are equally 
dynamic for us, and are identified in our use of ‘‘why.’’ Esthet- 
ically, as well as practically, cause and purpose are both important 
to us; cause gives us a satisfying explanation and purpose ennobles 
or gives meaning to the act. We teach the importance of purposive 
action to infants, directly and indirectly by act and speech. We 
teach it in the schoolroom, in sports, in politics, in moral precept. 
The unreflective scientist takes causation for granted, the orthodox 
historian studies history to discover the causes for events. To the 
Trobriander, on the other hand, being or event remains discrete, 
sufficient unto itself, true and of value as itself, judged and moti- 
vated and understood in terms of itself alone. In the face of this 
apprehension of being, concepts such as causation and purpose 
appear irrelevant; I have introduced them here only because they 
are so basic to our thinking that we accept them as given in ex- 
perience, and their presence is assumed by us in all cultures, as a 
matter of course. In the language of the Trobrianders, there are 


This does not mean that Trobriand parents are relieved from such ques- 
tions; they are probably constantly asked ‘‘what.’’ According to Margaret 
Mead this is what the Manus children are continually asking adults. 

5 This absence of causal concepts, as well as of a comparative standard, 
seemed at first so striking to me that I wrote a paper describing Trobriand 
thought in terms of what it was not, as non-causal and non-comparative. It 
now seems to me that I was viewing the Trobrianders then through the eyes of 
my own culture, relationally, seeing them according to what they were unlike, 
and so stressing the absence of concepts which have no relevance to their 
thought. I am indebted to my student, Beatrice Thorsch, for helping me to 
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no terms such as because, so as to, cause, reason, effect, purpose, to 
this end, so that, why. This does not mean that the Trobrianders 
are incapable of explaining a sequence in terms of cause and effect, 
but rather that this relationship is of no significance. In the texts 
given by Malinowski for (pela) occurs occasionally, in such a con- 
text that it is possible to translate it as because, as Malinowski 
does, and it sounds natural that one should do so; and, once or 
twice, what-thing-for is used in such a position that we can take it 
to mean for what purpose. It is significant that ‘‘pela’’ is verbal, 
meaning to jump, not a connecting link but a leap to an other. I 
shall not go here into a discussion of the meaning of the doubtful 
‘‘pela’’; I do not think it is an expression of causality, but even 
if it is, it occurs extremely rarely and does not contradict the con- 
clusion that, for the Trobriander, events do not automatically fall 
into the mold of causality or teleology. Malinowski’s frequent 
‘‘why’’ evoked from the Trobrianders either confused and self- 
contradictory answers, or the usual ‘‘It was ordained of old,’’— 
not an explanation but a description of value, tautological but 
necessary for the ignorant ethnographer. 

We ask here, how is influence or motivation or effect phrased 
among the Trobrianders? How is magical action understood, for 
example? The answer is, it is understood in exactly these terms, 
as action, not cause. The magician does not cause certain things 
to be; he does them. As the gardener with his material implements 
burns the brush, breaks the clods, etc., so the garden magician with 
his various formulas ‘‘awakens the sprout,’’ ‘‘drives up the shoots 
overground,’’ ‘‘throws the headgear of the taytu,’’ ‘‘makes several 
branches,”’ “pushes the taytu tubers into the soil,’’ according to 
Trobriand account. This is not influence, nor the force of magic; 
rather it is ‘‘to magic.’? Malinowski, in presenting accounts of 
magic, uses purposive phraseology, since in this way only can his 
readers understand magic. But where he gives in translation: 
The okwala rite is made so that taytu might really grow, so that 
it might ripen, the Trobriand has actually said: okwala, it-grow 
truly, it-ripen; just a number of events. It so happens, in the 
example, that the sequence in the account corresponds to the actual 
order of fact ; but quite often there is not even such correspondence. 
And in the acts themselves there is often not even the sequence 
into which we could at least read causality. For example, when 
the Trobriander wants to fell a tree he first exorcizes the tokway, 
the tree-dwelling spirit, reciting a spell which gets the tokway down. 
arrive at the positive view presented in this paper. The paper in question is: 
‘‘A Primitive System of Values,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. VII (1940), 
pp. 355-378. 
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After that he gives the tokway some food. If the food was offered 
first, on the ground, or at least promised, we could see this as a 
causal inducement. Actually, the tokway has no alternative and 
no freedom of choice at all; he is brought down by the spell. The 
offering of the food itself is merely part of the established pro- 
- cedure, and is not causally related to the exorcism. 

It follows that the Trobriander performs acts because of the 
activity itself, not for its effects; that he values objects because 
they are good, not good for; in fact, objects and activities that are 
good for, are of no value to him. Take, for example, his yams and 
his yam gardening. To Malinowski, who spent many months with 
them, dependent upon them socially as well as materially, garden- 
ing meant yam gardening, and food meant yams. It was only after 
he had occupied himself with his Trobriander material for about 
fifteen years and written several books on the subject, that he 
realized that taro was an ancient and substantial item of food, 
much easier to grow than yams, less demanding of care and good 
soil, perhaps almost as important as yams from the point of view 
of sheer material nourishment. But taro is only good for; it is 
only good for food, or, less than that, for stopping hunger; and it 
is grown for such use. Therefore it was of no value or importance 
to the Trobriander, and escaped Malinowski’s notice. Yams, on 
the other hand, incorporate the social good. They are good in 
themselves, and participate daily in good situations, as free, non- 
utile gifts. 

A man gardens yams with the expenditure of much care and 
effort, with physical and magical skills, putting in long, hot hours 
of work. He gardens as many plots as he is capable of—not as 
many as his neighbors, or as many as he ‘‘needs.’’ About half of 
these he sets aside as the urigubu plots. These he harvests with 
pride, exhibiting beautiful heaps of taytu. Then he sends this 
harvest, by festively arrayed youths and maidens, not to his yam 
house, but to the hamlet of his sister’s husband. In this man’s 
garden the taytu are heaped again, and it is this man now who 
exhibits them with pride as the gift. Finally, his yam house is put 
in order, and magic is performed in it. Ideally, the magic makes 
the taytu rot uneaten in the yam house; it fills the owners with 
nausea at the thought of eating the taytu; it gives them, instead, 
an urge to go to the bush and eat what grows there. This keeps 
the taytu free of purpose; ideally, they are not food. Taytu are 
constantly being given and received as gifts, in a system of free 
giving without what we call ulterior motives; not for altruism, not 
in barter or exchange for. Most of the gift taytu are usually 
eaten eventually, but only incidentally. In the urigubu gardens 
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of the man who grew them, have remained all the tubers which are 
not taytu; the ones which are misshapen, or unduly small or 
blighted in some way. These go to the gardener’s not-good yam 
house. They are merely to be eaten, and we do not hear of them 
again. The taytu, however, have a very important place in the 
everyday, as well as the ceremonial, life of the people. Taytu:‘are 
not, like the taro, good for. Taytu have value, not use; value lies 
in being, not in relationship. 

The pariahs among the Trobrianders are the people who barter. 
There is one such unfortunate district of highly skilled manu- 
facturers who have no adequate soil for the growing of taytu. 
They barter manufactured articles, spending their time in this 
not-good occupation, but more than that, they are lacking in the 
growing of taytu and in pure gift-giving, that is, in good. They 
are greatly despised by the agricultural villages. The coastal vil- 
lages also can not grow many yams, and acquire more through what 
seems to us an exchange of fish for yams. However, this has been 
patterned along gift-giving lines, and escapes the purposiveness of 
barter. A man of a specific interior village will have a life-long 
gift-partner in a fishing village. Whenever he wants to, he ar- 
rives at the fishing village with some baskets of yams, and leaves 
them as a gift at a specific spot. This precipitates a pattern of 
events which ends in his returning home with a gift of fish. He 
can not go to any village with his taytu, or to any man within this 
village; the gift to anyone else would have no meaning, neither 
would it induce anyone else to go fishing. His taytu were not pay 
or inducement, but the opening step in a specific patterned pro- 
cedure involving a specific individual. 

Here another aspect of Trobriand being is involved. I have 
spoken of being as discrete, and apprehended as itself alone. I 
must now qualify this statement. Being has no independent ex- 
istence. It is itself only as part of an established pattern. To 
members of our culture, being is defined by its attributes, relation- 
ships, and functions; temporally in terms of becoming, spatially 
in terms of its relationships. For the Trobrianders, being is de- 
fined by a fixed place in an established pattern. It is perhaps too 
much to ask my readers to believe that one element in a pattern 
can be and is perceived only in terms of its specific position within 
the pattern itself, and without reference to any other element; that 
in fact a pattern is conceived as something other than a system of 
relationships. Nevertheless, I believe such to be the case among 
the Trobrianders. Being is not seen in terms of its relationships 
to a plurality of elements in the pattern, but rather as a fixed point 
in a single, changeless whole. Only in this place can being be 
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itself ; only as it fills its place is it desired or valued. Being is good 
and true in terms of pattern. Gift-giving, for example, is good 
only within a patterned Trobriand situation. It is neither virtuous 
nor altruistic; both these terms involve meaningless relational con- 
cepts. In Trobriand gift-giving, the need of the recipient, or the 
effect upon him, is not involved. I doubt whether the Trobri- 
anders could be persuaded to send yams to the starving Bikinians; 
and even if they did send yams, their act would not have value. 
The harvest gift to the sister’s husband is not an act of altruism. 
The giver is concerned only with fulfilling his réle, his place in a 
specific Trobriand pattern. If he gave taro to his sister’s husband, 
the gift would not have been good; if he gave the yams to his own 
brother, his act would not have been good. What is good in this 
situation is the wrigubu. To be good, this gift must be urigubu; 
to be true, that is, to be urigubu, it must be, (a) a gift of taytu; 
(b) from man to sister’s husband; (c) at harvest time. Both the 
good and the true are defined by place in pattern. Taytu figure 
as gifts upon different occasions, between different individuals. 
In each case the gift is named and valued differently. When taytu 
are given to a friend at the launching of a canoe, they follow a 
different procedure, and are kabigodoya; when they are a harvest 
gift to a specialist, they are a karibudaboda. Taytu, then, are 
- urigubu, kabigodoya, karibudaboda, according to their place in 
different patterns; and each gift derives different being, and differ- 
ent value in accordance to the pattern in which it has place. I 
should explain here that in each case the taytu remain taytu though 
they participate in different situations; it is the gift which is differ- 
ent according to its place in a different pattern. 

This conception of being and value gave the early pear! traders 
much trouble. They found out soon that money or the things they 
offered were no inducement to work. They noticed, however, that 
the Trobrianders set great store by certain large blades made of 
stone. At first, they had these imitated carelessly, but found that 
the natives did not want them; then they had them made of slate 
in Europe, but these also were rejected by the Trobrianders. 
Finally they had the native stone quarried and sent to Parisian 
craftsmen; but these beautiful blades also were rejected. These 
things, of course, could not be valued, since they were not truly 
Trobriand, had not been made ‘‘as ordained of old’’; but more 
than that, they could not be an inducement, and could have no 
meaning, since they were external to the pattern. When the 
Trobrianders were finally persuaded to dive for pay, it was only 
the natives of those villages which had always dived for oysters 
who were persuaded ; those of the other coastal villages, where div- 
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ing had not been ordained of old, would not dive. And the natives 
of the appropriate villages did so grudgingly. To the disgust of 
the pearl traders, they would leave their diving and go off fishing 
for the day, as soon as a number of baskets of yams made their 
appearance on the beach, even though the traders offered them 
twenty times as many yams. The natives would work for ex- 
traneous inducement as long as there was no good undertaking to 
indulge in; but when their gift-partners arrived with yams, they 
initiated a patterned situation which had meaning for the natives. 

You will say, ‘‘But is not this an inducement or cause?’’ I 
think it is not. By themselves, the few baskets of yams on the 
beach are just a few baskets of yams. Offered by the trader they 
would have had no meaning. Brought from a different Trobriand 
village, they would have effected nothing; and when they come 
from the appropriate village, it is only the partners of the specific 
givers who go off fishing as a matter of course. Given from any- 
one to anyone, the taytu are of no value. I think the yams are not 
an inducement to action. The giving of them, however, starts a 
pattern ; once the gift has taken place, the pattern becomes evident 
and the recipient is presented with a réle which holds value for 
him; to get satisfaction from it, to be a good Trobriander, he must 
fill it. By us, the two acts, the receiving of the yams and the pro- 
curing of the fish, are seen in relationship; and this relationship is 
seen as dynamic; one act influences the other, or causes the other. 
To the Trobriander, what is dynamic is the validity and value 
derived from the pattern. The coastal villager goes fishing be- 
‘eause (this is my own word) he gets satisfaction from fulfilling his 
role in the pattern. 

The appearance of the baskets of yams is not a cause, but it 
does precipitate a pattern. The Trobrianders have their own 
equivalent for cause, in terms of their concept of pattern. For 
this they use the term ‘‘u’ula,’’ a word very commonly used, for 
what we would call a variety of meanings. It stands for the trunk 
of a tree below the branches; for the base of a pole, or the bottom 
of a structure; it means the organizer of an expedition or the 
initiator of any undertaking; it refers to the first part of a magical 
formula. The u’ula is sometimes contemporaneous with the rest 
of the object or pattern, sometimes not. To the Trobriander, I 
think, it indicates place, not temporality. Realized or not, the 
pattern is always there; the pole has a bottom, the spell a begin- 
ning; and this pattern is known as a whole, not as a temporal 
process. Once made evident through the u’ula, the total must 
be realized. To this extent, and in our terms only, can we under- 
stand u’ula to be the equivalent of cause; the u’ula is dynamic but 
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only in reference to the pattern, not toward the next event. The 
u’ula precipitates the next event but only incidentally, because it 
precipitates the patterned procedure, through its place in the 
pattern ; it so happens that the next event is a part of this pattern. 

This is how we can understand the ‘‘actual’’ and mythical 
behavior of the Trobrianders. For example, when an uvalaku, a 
kula expedition of a special kind, has been organized to sail to 
distant tribes where the Trobrianders will receive as gifts certain 
necklaces from specific partners, the chief gives a kayguya’u, a 
great ceremonial distribution of food. This is an act very serious 
in its implications, and performed after much consultation and 
deliberation ; because, once this kayguya’u is given, the expedition 
must be carried out to its end, however unfavorable the winds, or 
the conditions within the village. Once the pattern has been initi- 
ated, has been given evidence, the whole must be realized, or, to put 
it differently, the whole is inevitably there; I am floundering here 
because my language can not reproduce the Trobriand identity of 
the concepts underlying has been, must be, and is. Knowing the 
pattern, the Trobriander knows how to act to the end of the pattern. 
Conversely, the kayguya’u is an u’ula, has meaning, and can even 
be said to be itself, only by virtue of its place in the uvalaku pat- 
tern. Outside of it, it is just another food-distribution, initiating 
nothing, unless it is something else as part of another pattern. 

For us, not only purpose, but previous action, is used as a 
basis or guide for determining what to do next. For the Trobri- 
ander, who does not see acts in relation, pattern is the ‘‘guide’’; 
though actually it does not ‘‘lead’’ him to a decision, since his act 
is predetermined by the pattern. There is a sequence in one of 
the myths which exemplifies this. Toweyre kills his brother who 
has been acting in an unTrobriand fashion, working for individual 
ends. This act of Toweyre is not part of a Trobriand pattern; 
however, this does not mean that he now has to come to an inde- 
pendent decision on how to act on the basis of murdering his 
brother. A brother’s death itself initiates a pattern. As the next 
of kin,® Toweyre goes back to the village and instructs his dead 
brother’s children to prepare the body for the funeral, and he him- 
self arranges for the appropriate food distribution, the sagali. 

Within the pattern the Trobriander feels safe and acts with 
assurance. Away from home, he likes to reproduce known previous 
order, even physically. When a food distribution, a sagali, is 
given to which many different hamlets from a distance are invited, 
the geographic location of these hamlets is reproduced on the 


¢In Trobriand society, a man’s children and his father are not his kin. 
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beach. (I am afraid it is impossible for me to show conclusively 
that this is not an interest in relative position.) Again, in one 
of the myths is given a description of a shipwreck, a dreadful 
event since it plunges the sailors into witch-infested waters. The 
erew of the large canoe drift ashore clinging to the outrigger, onto 
which they have jumped from their places in the canoe. As they 
reach shore, they are in great danger from the flying witches; 
in the face of it, they walk in exactly the order in which they have 
drifted ashore; when they sit waiting for night to come and hide 
them from the witches, they maintain this order; in this order they 
finally march to their village where they are medicated magically 
to free them from danger. Now they are safe again, and the order 
need not be maintained. Again, it is impossible for us not to 
see here the order of lineal relationship ; but I do not think that it 
appears as relational to the Trobrianders. 

For members of our culture, value lies ideally in change, in 
moving away from the established pattern; and safety is ensured 
through scientific prediction, not exact experience. We hopefully 
expect next year to be better, brighter, different; if, as we hope, it 
brings change, we can safely meet it with the use of logic and sci- 
ence. Our advertisers thrive on this value of the different, the 
not-experienced; our industries have long depended on our love 
for new models. The Trobriander, on the contrary, expects and 
wants next year to be the same as this year and as the year before 
his culture emerged from underground. Advertising is nonsense 
for the Trobriander, because the new is not good and the old is 
known and valued, so to talk about it persuasively is nonsense. 
In repetition of the experienced, in sameness, he finds, not boredom, 
but satisfaction as well as safety. Members of our culture go into 
unchartered seas fearlessly, depending on compass and the science 
of navigation; they explore new lands eagerly. The Trobrianders 
go into known waters; they recount the kula myths, and then go 
from known landmark to known landmark, myth-imbued and full 
of history ; they do not even set their course by the stars or the sun. 
They repeat old journeyings, their own or those of mythical or 
historical kula figures. . 

Something must be said here about individual and pattern; 
how does an individual Trobriander enter a pattern? There are 
various ways in which he does so and we in our culture would dis- 
tinguish them according to the principle of whether he enters 
automatically, or whether he does so by act of will. By virtue of 
being born, an individual enters certain patterns of behavior in 
terms of certain people, those, for example, who are his relatives 
by blood or affinity. Here he has no choice; the pattern happens 
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to him through the accident of his birth. Again, when his sister 
marries, or his wife dies, or his kula partner arrives, this precipi- 
tates a pattern of activities involving his participation, where he 
has no choice, unless, of course, he is ready to be unTrobriand. 
There are certain patterns, however, where he does have freedom 
of choice: here, whether the pattern is to be precipitated or not, 
devolves on an act of will of his own. This is the only point where 
he does have freedom; once he initiates the pattern, he must follow 
an established procedure. However, I think the concept of freedom 
of choice is incommensurate with Trobriand value or behavior, 
and, in fact, a false measure. For us, to act as we want to act 
necessarily involves freedom of choice, but for the Trobriander . 
the concept is meaningless. I think the Trobriander has no more 
and no less freedom when he initiates than when he continues an 
ordained pattern. In each case, he acts as he wants to, because the 
act, and the pattern which validates it, holds satisfaction for him; 
he acts in this way because he is Trobriand, and the pattern is 
Trobriand. To be Trobriand is to be good. ‘‘Act of will’’ and 
‘‘freedom of choice’’ are irrelevant as principles of classification 
or evaluation. 

Then comes the question of whether all beings are part of a 
pattern, and its corollary: is all being good? Is any being good 
apart from pattern? I do not think that all being is good; rather, 
that the good, or value, is found in being, but not in all being. 
There is much giving going on daily, but it is not good giving; it 
may be merely desultory giving from husband to wife or a man 
to his brother—gift situations which are not part of any gift 
pattern. Much of the unpatterned everyday behavior is not good; 
eating is not good, nor is love-magic, or love-making. On the other 
hand, some being is good apart from the pattern in which it par- 
ticipates. Such are the vaygu’a with which the pearl traders 
failed so miserably; such also is the taytu. In each case, the his- 
tory of these is a pattern in itself. The taytu, for example, is 
planted and grown according to an ordained pattern. Each part 
of the procedure is inaugurated by a garden magician, and no 
member of the gardening group can act independently, can choose 
to leave his scrub not burned or have it burned at a different time, 
or set fire to it himself rather than wait for the magician to do the 
initial firing. At one time the resident magistrate ignorantly set 
fire to the scrub himself and thus initiated a year of drought. On 
the other hand, taro is not good; but none of the activities con- 
cerned with it are patterned. The gardener in this case proceeds 
as he likes, and incorporates whatever magic he chooses into the 
process. Ultimately, then, it is pattern that bestows value; but 
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good being may incorporate its own pattern. Whether this is a 
difference between good being (taytu or kula givings) and not- 
good being (taro and gifts to one’s brother) or whether it is rather 
a difference between being and mere existence, I am not qualified 
to say. 

Is the Trobriander truly blind to relationship? Does he never 
respond to external motivation? The gardening of the Trobri- 
ander certainly can be seen as work toward the end of growing 
yams. Obviously—to us—when a man gives the harvest gift, this 
act brings giver and receiver into relation ; how can the Trobriander 
fail to see this relation? We would say that it is impossible to have 
pattern without having elements in relation to one another. These 
objections are inherent to our own codification of reality. We 
make them because it is impossible for members of our culture to 
apprehend being without relationships. We can see motivation 
only as coming from outside, in relationship, and would therefore 
say that where we have acts there must be motivation, and where 
there is motivation relationships must be recognized. Again, we 
are accustomed to equate change with the dynamic, sameness with 
the static; and to put these pairs in opposition. So it is hard for 
us to see that sameness itself can be dynamic, as it is for the Trobri- 
ander, who does not need ‘‘motivation’’ for his acts, since their 
very sameness holds value, so that they ‘‘motivate’’ themselves. 

These objections raisé a further, and a more basic, question: is 
the Trobriander blind to relationships, or are there no relation- 
ships? Do we who base our behavior on relationships read these 
relationships into reality, or are they given? Which codification 
is true to reality? I would say that the two are not mutually 
exclusive. They represent different facets of reality and different 
meaningful phrasings for each culture. The fact that each cul- 
ture has chosen to base itself on only one aspect does not mean 
that the other is false. Our peculiar codification makes us blind 
to other aspects of reality, or makes these meaningless when pre- 
sented. But one codification does not exhaust reality; neither, if 
it were false, would a society, I believe, be able to survive with it at 
its base. The Trobrianders, according to our view of life, should 
be bored automatons. Actually they act as they want to act, 
poised and sure, in activities which hold meaning and satisfaction. 
Whether they are given or read into reality by us, temporality, 
causation, teleology, and relationship in general have neither 
meaning nor relevance for Trobriand behavior; but Trobriand be- 
havior is nevertheless good because it is concerned with being; and 
being, in its appropriate pattern, incorporates value and truth. 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


THE PARADOX ? OF COUNTERFACTUAL TERMINATING JUDGMENTS 


Reflection upon a scarcely considered, but a crucially significant 
phase of the Lewis-Chisholm discussions ? suggests that neither the 
criticism of Chisholm nor the reply of Lewis leaves the matter a 
closed issue. For it is only in Lewis’s studious consideration of 
counterfactual terminating judgments * that the full force of the 
objections raised by the ‘‘relativity of sense perception’’ becomes 
fully appreciated. 

The purpose of this article is to present Lewis’s conception of 
the counterfactual terminating judgment, his differentiation of 
it from material and formal implication, the significance of the 
‘‘intended meaning’’ of such judgments for certain problems 
raised by the relativity of sense perception, and finally the para- 
dox which Lewis’s ingenious solution, nevertheless, occasions. 

Terminating judgments are if-then statements, the constituents 
of which refer to direct experience as such. Counterfactual termi- 
nating judgments are if-then statements in which the ‘‘if’’ clause 
may be true in fact, but in the particular instance meant in the 
judgment, the ‘‘if’’ clause is in fact false. As employed by Lewis, 
counterfactual terminating judgments thus differ from counter- 


identicals,* the ‘‘if’’ clause of which might be ‘‘If I were Julius 
Caesar,’’ or from counter-legals such as ‘‘If motion caused a dimi- 
nution of energy within the moving body.’’ Lewis means a judg- 
ment such as ‘‘If I turn my eyes right the seen thing will be dis- 
placed left,’’ a judgment which, as a whole, is ‘‘in all probability 


1 The paradox confronting the translatability theory of Lewis stems from 
the fact that beliefs presumed to be true and verifiable ad infinitum, so far as 
the best minds for centuries can ascertain, are later often found to be false. On 
Lewis’s theory, then, the ‘‘ predictions of confirming experience’’ or termi- 
nating judgments must be true relative to a false belief. At the same time, 
from the perspective of the new belief and the new ‘‘observation conditions’’ 
afforded by it, if the old sequence of experiences should occur they would be 
deemed relative, illusory, or false. Thus acts of creative scientific discovery 
occasion the paradox that for the same subject a predicted sequence of ex- 
periences is true relative to a false belief, and that same sequence of experi- 
ences is false relative to a true belief. The transition from geocentric to the 
heliocentric world view is a case in point. (See discussion below, page 420.) 

2‘“The Problem of Empiricism,’’ by Roderick M. Chisholm, and ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Chisholm and Empiricism,’’ by C. I. Lewis, this JourNaL, Vol. XLV 
(1948), pp. 512-524. 

3C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, Book II, Ch. 
VIII. : 

4 Nelson Goodman, ‘‘The Counterfactual Conditional,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. 
XLIV (1947), pp. 113-128. 
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true’? whether I do turn my eyes right or not. To use Lewis’s 
symbolization, the judgment ‘‘If A then EF”? is ‘‘in all probability 
true’’ regardless of the truth or falsity of ‘‘A.’’ And this is to 
say that whether the mode of action takes place under normal or 
abnormal ‘‘ observation conditions,’’ whether it is a fact, or whether 
some other actual circumstance renders it contrary-to-fact, the 
hypothetical statement or judgment as a whole is ‘‘in all proba- 
bility true.’’ In contradiction to the ‘‘relativity of sense percep- 
tion,’’ Lewis asserts that there is no factor appertaining to the 
observation conditions of perception (subjective and objective) 
such that it invalidates the ‘‘predictions of confirming experience’’ 
expressed in ‘‘If A then E.’? Thus objective beliefs are founded 
in terminating judgments, the truth of which is independent of 
any contingency affecting the hypothesis ‘‘A,’’ for such judgments 
are true even when that hypothesis is contrary-to-fact. It is well 
to cite Lewis’s words on this matter: 


That which is meant or believed in as something verifiable is believed by 


believing certain if-then statements to be true, even when the antecedent if 
clause remains false.5 ; 


Terminating judgments are phrased in expressive language, 
ie., a kind of language which, as far as is possible, approximates 
experience itself. Ordinarily they have the form ‘‘S being given 
if A then E,”’ ‘‘S”’ referring to a direct, indubitable apprehension 
of sense, an assumption that is not an assertion, and hence not 
knowledge; ‘‘A’’ to an experienced mode of action; and ‘‘E,’’ the 
experience predicted to follow upon this mode of action. ‘‘If A 
then E,’’ therefore, is a prediction, is subject to truth and error, 
and, if true, is therefore knowledge. 

The if-then relation of terminating judgments is distinctive 
among such types of relation because of its ‘‘intended meaning.’’ 
It means more than the literal statement ‘‘If A then H.”’ It ‘‘in- 
tends,’’ in addition, that if the mode of action, A, is not under- 
taken, and A is false in fact, nevertheless, if ‘‘A were or should 
be true, E would be true.’’ Things that we have tested for previ- 
ously and found to be true, the verifications that bore out their 
truth, are to be relied upon even when no such tests are made. 
The experiences that were true, are true whether we are undergoing 
the experience at present or not. Terminating judgments intend 
such truths. The hypothesis A may be contrary: to fact, but the 
hypothetical statement ‘‘If A then E”’ is, nevertheless, ‘‘in all 
probability true.’’ This ‘‘intended meaning’’ is expressed in the 
subjunctive mood and possesses a past as well as future reference, 


5 Cf. op. cit., p. 21. 
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for the ‘‘were’’ may be applied to past events and ‘‘should .. . 
would’’ obviously to the future. Untested cases are thus compre- 
hended by the ‘‘intended meaning’’ of the judgment and its truth 
preserved regardless of the falsity of its hypothesis. Arguments 
adduced to support this ‘‘intended meaning’’ will be stated im- 
mediately after we have compared and contrasted terminating 
judgments to other forms of if-then statements, viz., entailment, 
material implication, and formal implication. 

The if-then relation of terminating judgments is not identical 
with entailment or logical deducibility, for ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘#’’ are em- 
pirically learned experiences ; the judgment, ‘‘If A then E,”’ is one 
of empirical fact and can not be attested by mere logic. Nor 
is it the same as material implication, ‘‘A > Z,’’ nor formal impli- 
cation, ‘‘(z):yxayz.’’ The former is ‘‘logically necessary’’® 
since ‘‘If A then E’’ has it in common with ‘‘A > £’’ that the if- 
then relation between ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘E’’ holds ‘‘when and only when 
one, at least, of the two’’ ‘‘A is false’’ and ‘‘EZ is true’’ ‘‘is a true 
statement.’’ But ““ADEZ”’ is not “‘logically sufficient,’’ for if the 
hypothesis ‘‘A’’ is contrary-to-fact, i.e., ‘‘in fact false,’’ then ac- 
cording to material implication the result is, indeterminately, 
“ADE,” “‘ADE-false,’’ ‘‘ADX.’’? The Janus-like antecedent of 
the counter-factual commits material implication to indeterminate 
consequences, or, as Lewis puts it, to a position in which there is no 
significant consequence in the sense that some things are conse- 
quences and others are not. It can not disclose whether the con- 
sequences are such as to render the judgment as a whole ‘‘in all 
probability true.’’ The results of ‘‘A>E’’ are, therefore, sub- 
jectivism, and skepticism. 

Formal implication is subject to like criticisms. For if it be 
interpreted to mean that for all thinkable things ‘‘ (7) -gx>y2’’ 
then the relation holds only when ‘‘yx’’ is logically deducible from 
‘‘ox.’?® But the relation between ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘E”’ is not that of 
logical deducibility as stated in the criticism of entailment. Now 
if the interpretation of formal implication is that ‘‘(x)-gx > yx” 
*tholds if and only if there is no existent having the property ‘gy’ 
but lacking the property ‘y’ ’’ then this covers actwal but not un- 
tested cases. To quote: 

A generalization whose significance is confined to actual cases cannot cover 
the intended meaning of a terminating judgment, because that meaning re- 


quires that a hypothesis should still have significant consequences and not every 
conceivable consequence when it is contrary to fact.® 


6 Ibid., p. 216. 
7 Ibid., p. 217. 
8 Ibid., p. 218. 
9 Ibid., p. 220. 
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Lewis adduces three arguments to support this ‘‘intended mean- 
ing,’’ (1) that it is as certain as objective belief, for terminating 
judgments are constituent ?° of such beliefs; (2) that it is a test- 
able * relation; (3) that without such intended meanings knowl- 
edge would be impossible.?? 

Having stated the solution of the counterfactual and also the 
supporting arguments we are now in a position to venture an 
evaluation. 

Since ‘‘if . . .then’’ is not identical with the >, the form of a 
counterfactual terminating judgment with its ‘‘intended meaning’’ 
may be written as follows: 

‘Tf A then £, and if A is in fact false, then if A were or should 
be true E would be true.”’ 

When the judgment is cast in this form several criticisms im- 
mediately arise: that it is analytic and tautological, that it tends 
to constrict knowledge within a narrow groove of accepted experi- 
ences, that it overlooks the creative significance of exceptional 
cases, that it assumes a stability and constancy of experience which 
the facts do not warrant, that it practically ignores the history of 
science, art, and morals, the changing ‘‘objective’’ beliefs, and 
the qualification of old experiences by new perspectives, that it 
raises empirical matters-of-fact to a priori status without adequate 
explanation of how the opposite is not conceivable. 

However, the specific criticism which we shall direct against 
it takes its cue from a suggestion of the theory of ‘‘ perceptual rela- 
tivity,’’ viz., to predict experiences with complete success ‘‘it is 
necessary to know both the thing perceived and the (subjective 
and objective) observation conditions.’’ To illustrate: should an 
objective belief presumed by mankind to be true turn out to be 
false or limited in its truth, and should the observation conditions 
(objective) likewise turn out to be false while the subjective con- 
ditions and the predicted sequence of experiences remain the same, 
the results would be (a) a terminating judgment that is true, yet 
only on the assumption of false observation conditions, (b) a 


} 


° 


‘‘false’’ reality translated into a true terminating judgment. ’ 
Moreover, the new belief replacing the old would be translatable © 


10 Lewis does not identify objective reality and experience but at times he 
seems quite close to it, e.g., ‘‘My belief that if I should turn my eyes right 
(though I do not do so at present), the thing seen would be displaced to the 
left, is part of my belief in the objective reality of what I am looking at,’’ 
tbid., p. 214. 

11 Ibid., see footnote pp. 214-215. 

12 Ibid., p. 216, ‘* Where nothing specifically statable is verifiable, though 
unverified, there could be no knowledge and no world of things and events 
which knowledge could grasp.’’ 
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into a new set of ‘‘predictions of confirming experience,’’ and 
should the old set of experiences relative to the false belief reap- 
pear among these it would be considered exceptional, illusory, or 
false. This situation constitutes a paradox, since, for the same 
subject, the terminating judgment is true relative to a false belief 
and false observation conditions, and false relative to a true belief 
and true observation conditions. 

The following is an application of this criticism to the counter- 
factual terminating judgment. Let ‘‘If A then E”’ be the counter- 
factual. As such it is untested, but, according to Lewis, as we 
have seen, it is testable. Shall we, in this particular instance, 
undertake to test it in the old tried ways which the probability 
calculates has rendered ‘‘a valid estimate of a frequency’’ or may 
we not by imagination or through manipulation of concepts by 
means of words attempt a creative act the purpose of which is a 
new belief. The most momentous discoveries in science, art, and 
morals have been accomplished in just that way. From this point 
of view it is only for some that counterfactual terminating judg- 
ments intend what experience has previously confirmed; for the 
inventors and constructive innovators it portends creative denial 
of the last hard won truth. Let us suppose that the product of 
such creative activity is a new belief, ‘‘R,’’ supplanting the old 
belief, ‘‘P.’’ Recollecting the form of the terminating judgment 
and its ‘‘intended meaning, this creative act contrary to all ‘‘A’s”’ 
has as its consequent “‘R’’ and not ‘‘If ‘A’ were or should be 
true ‘E’ would be true.’’ ‘‘R”’’ is translatable into a new set of 
terminating judgments and should perchance there appear among 
these judgments the old sequence of experiences verifying ‘‘P,”’ 
these latter would be deemed false or illusory. 

In the transition from the Ptolemaic to the Copernican world 
- views we have the familiar illustration of a belief held to be ob- 
jective for fourteen centuries supplanted by a new and radically 
different belief. Let ‘‘P’’ represent the belief in a sun revolving 
about the earth and ‘‘Q’’ the stationary earth of the observer or 
the objective phase of the observation conditions. To employ 
Lewis’s ‘‘expressive language,’’ let ‘‘A’’ be what seemslike the 
mode of action of an observing individual on the earth and ‘‘Z”’ 
the predicted experiential sequent of a sun moving toward the 
west. Let ‘‘not-A’’ comprehend what feels like the Copernican 
point of view and the experience of empirical evidence verifying 
it. The consequence in this case will be ‘‘R,’’ a central sun. The 
objective conditions of observation have changed from the false 
assumption ‘‘Q,’’ a stationary earth, to ‘‘S,’’ a moving earth. Rel- 
ative to the false belief, ‘‘P,’’ and the false objective conditions, 
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“‘Q,’”’ the terminating judgment ‘‘If A then E”’ (prediction of 
the experienced movement of the sun about the earth) is true. 
Relative to the new belief, ‘‘R,’’ and the new objective conditions 
of observation, ‘‘S,’’ if the sun should be experienced as moving 
about the earth, the experiences should be considered false and 
illusory. If the evidence of the telescope or observation from an 
appropriate stellar position revealed the sun to revolve around the 
earth we would show concern about the trustworthiness of the 
telescope or about ourselves. 

The above criticism also invalidates the three arguments cited ** 
in support of ‘‘intended meaning.’’ This is so, for, (1) creative 
acts destroy or condition the certitude of current objective beliefs 
and their experiential constituents; (2) creative acts admit of no 
probability calculus; it is always, and at any moment, possible 
that for certain beliefs presumed to be unequivocably true a crea- 
tive act may disclose their false or illusory character; (3) it is not 
so much the case that without intended meanings knowledge would 
be impossible, as it is the case that without creative acts knowledge 
would be impossible. 

The contention here is not that for any presumed objective 
belief ‘‘P,’’ there is a creative act such that it will render ‘‘P’’ 
false. It is not that the objective belief ‘“‘R,’’ which supplants 
“‘P,’’ is immune to the possibility of further change through 
creative insight. What is meant is that ‘‘an intended meaning”’ 
which ascribes a priori status and finality to the necessarily lim- 
ited perspectives of experience disparages the novelty and power 
of the creative mind of man, and may, with a kind of naive dog- 
matism, constrict knowledge within a narrow circle of unrecognized 
illusion. Better than ‘‘in all probability true’’ is ‘‘in all proba- 
bility true’’ relative to assumed ‘‘observation conditions.’’ 


Wiuuiam T. Fontaine 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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La ragione poetica. Gaetano Cutavaccr. (Studi Filosofici, Terza 
Serie, N. 3.) Firenze: G. C. Sansoni. 1947. xi+ 364 pp. 
900 lire. 


The doctrine of ‘‘ poetic Reason’’ is a new name for an old way 
of thinking, romanticism, defended by a pre-Fascist student of the 
late Giovanni Gentile, to whom the present book is dedicated. Hav- 
ing been trained under the latter, the author is keenly aware of 


18 See page 419. 
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what happened to post-Kantian idealism in Italy and his contribu- 
tion, considered historically, may be described essentially as a 
masterful turning of the tables on Hegel by going back to Fichte, 
Schelling, and Kant. Given the Hegelianizing thought of Croce and 
Gentile as background, it is not surprising that Chiavacci wants to 
purify all previous idealism of ‘‘ panlogism.’’ 

According to the author, ‘‘poetic Reason’’ constitutes the very 
nature of reality, which is Spirito. Why so? Because spiritual 
life is a ‘‘dialectical’’ process of ‘‘two essential moments.’’ The 
first, the logical, is the moment of ‘‘universal possibility’’; the sec- 
ond, the poetic, that of ‘‘individuated reality.’’ Each of these mo- 
ments has two aspects: universal and individuated. Philosophy and 
morality are, respectively, the universal and individuated aspect of 
the logical moment of ‘‘ poetic Reason.’’ And religion and art are, 
respectively, the universal and individuated aspect of its poetic 
moment (p. 251). Philosophy, morality, religion, and art—these, 
then, are in more popular language the four ‘‘forms’’ of human 
freedom through which man conquers his own nature. 

The striking thing about the new system of idealism we have 
just barely sketched lies not so much in its neat and ingenious anat- 
omy of the Spirit, but rather in its unique stress on l’aconcettualita 
(p. 240) of spiritual life, by which is meant that the realm of spirit 
is beyond the conceptual. The author’s insight here is that to be 
really spiritual we must bring what ought to be into actual being. 
Theory or truth is not enough. Hence the need of the poetic or 
the creative element in man to fulfil the work of reason. In short, 
this appeal to ‘‘ poetic Reason’’ sounds like Kant’s ‘‘ practical rea- 
son’’ in esthetic dress minus its dualistic counterpart of ‘‘pure 
reason.”’ 


" P.R. 


Critica dell’idealismo. CarMELO OrTtTaviaANo. Segunda edizione 
riveduta. (Problemi D’Oggi, Collana di Filosofia e Storia della 
Filosofia, Terza Serie, Volume Primo.) Padova: Cedam. 1948. 
viii + 207 pp. 700 lire. 


Carmelo Ottaviano is the editor of Sophia in Rome, an Italian 
authority on medieval thought, and the leading disciple of Fran- 
cesco Orestano, the founder of the contemporary realistic movement 
in Italy which can be distinguished with the name of realismo cos- 
truttivo. As the first edition of the above volume has been already 
reviewed in this JOURNAL,' the present note will concentrate on the 


new argument against idealism included in the second edition along 
with ten others (pp. 191-195). 


1Vol. XXXIII (1936), pp. 665-666. 
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The new argument, called ‘‘Critique of the Idealistic Priority 
of the Subject,’’ is taken from the pen of Orestano himself and, 
briefly stated, it is this: According to the idealist, the subject of 
knowledge or the knower is the prius absolutum, that is, something 
prior to and independent of the object or the known. But the as- 
sumption of the absolute priority of the subject is purely arbitrary. 
It can be easily refuted by introspection, which unmistakably shows 
that ‘‘in the initial moment of cognitive experience subject and ob- 
ject are indiscernible’’ (p. 192). Therefore, since subject and ob- 
ject are really after-thoughts of the ‘‘undifferentiated first moment 
of experience,’’ it follows that the subject or Ego is not the prius 
absolutum. And since the former does not enjoy in fact the status 
of the latter, hence idealism. as a theory of knowledge commits the 
fallacy of false premise. Orestano’s argument would convince 
practically everybody except a thoroughgoing idealist, who would 
insist on the distinction between a logical and chronological prius 
and would counterargue that his critic is confusing the two. Be- 


sides, is an argument from introspection as self-evident as Orestano 
and Ottaviano believe? 





P. R. 


Ley, historia y libertad. Srepastian Souter. Buenos Aires: Kdi- 
torial Losada. 1943. 250 pp. $4.00 m/arg. 


In the above book Sebastian Soler, an Argentine professor of 
law, examines in legal terms that great ‘‘illusion’’ we have inherited 
from the period of the Enlightenment, i.e., the idea of liberalism. 
The author is no apologist for dictatorship, however. The express 
purpose of his historical survey is not to disillusion us (only those 
who have an illusion to begin with can be disillusioned in the end), 
but rather make way for a ‘‘new liberalism’’ (p. 245) which will 
free us from the ‘‘false abstractions’’ of the old. 

Following essentially the lead of the outstanding philosopher of 
law in Argentina, Carlos Cossio, whose aim is ‘‘to go beyond Kelsen 
without abandoning him,’’ Sr. Soler generalizes the difference be- 
tween the Enlightenment conception of law and that of the present 
as follows. The old view of tusnaturalismo aims at ‘‘reducing 
juridical law to natural law’’ (p. 73); the new emphasizes their 
distinctions. Consequently, the doctrine of ‘‘natural rights’’ con- 
fuses the realm of ethics with that of metaphysics, a confusion 
stemming from the ‘‘rationalist’’ postulate the Enlightenment 
thinkers naively entertained about the nature of man. John Locke, 
of course, is rightly taken as an example of all this confusion, but : 
unfortunately the author does not make clear how a philosopher : 
who had banished ‘‘innate ideas’’ from his ‘‘empiricist’’ theory of 
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knowledge could have brought them back as ‘‘natural rights’’ in 
his ‘‘rationalist’’ theory of government. 

In contrast to the repetitious character of the book itself, Fran- 
cisco Romero’s preface to it is a model of literary conciseness, token 
of a precise mind. The leading philosopher of Argentina observes 
that the theme of our day is none other than the ‘‘crisis’’ of our 
own civilization, to the legal diagnosis of which Soler’s work is 
doubtless a timely contribution. 

P. R. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


JOURNAL OF SymsBo.ic Logic. Volume 14, Number 1. Founda- 
tions of mathematics for the working mathematician: N. Bourbaki. 
The Heine-Borel theorem in extended basic logic: F. B. Fitch. 
Constructible falsity: David Nelson. A note on nominalism and 
recursive functions: R. M. Martin. The logical simplicity of 
predicates: Nelson Goodman. Fragments of the propositional 
calculus: Leon Henkin. 


THE Review or MetapuHysics. Vol. II, No.7. The Metaphysics 
of Consistency: F. S. Haserot. The Thing in Itself in Kantian 
Philosophy: G. A. Schrader, Jr. The Mutual Exclusiveness of 
Whitehead’s Actual Occasions: W. A. Christian. Sacrifice and 
Self-Sacrifice: Paul Weiss. Review-article—Lewis’s An Analysis 
of Knowledge and Valuation: Rulon 8. Wells. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE Louvain. Tome 47, No. 13. L’exposé 
de la philosophie d’Aristote chez Diogéne Laérce (V, 28-34): 
Paul Moraux. Le principe: ‘‘ Actus non limitatur nisi per po- 
tentiam subjectivam realiter distinctam’’: J. D. Robert. Le 
principe de raison d’étre est-il synthétique?: Antoine De Coninck. 


GIORNALE D1 Metarisica. Anno IV, N. 2. L’esistenza di Dio 
(cont.): M. F. Sciacca. la conscience, 1’épreuve et la société: 
Marcel De Corte. Critica costruttiva dell’esistenzialismo ateo 
(cont.): Luigi Stefanini. Platon et la crise de la civilisation con- 
temporaine: Joseph Moreau. Con Guglielmo Windelband contro 
Guglielmo Windelband: Carlo Mazzantini. (No. 3.) Preface a 
l’édition italienne de ‘‘La philosophie de 1’esprit chrétien’’: 
Maurice Blondel. Prolégoménes 4 un existentialisme sensé: Blaise 
Romeyer. L’esistenza di Dio (cont.): M. F. Sciacca. Critica 
costruttiva dell’esistenzialismo ateo (cont.): Luigi Stefanint. La 
teoria dell’ gpws nel ‘‘Simposio’’ di Platone: Adolfo Levi. Discus- 
sioni—I] problematicismo: M. F. Sciacca. 
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THE MopEerN ScHooLMAN. Vol. XXVI, No. 3. Locke’s Levi- 
athan: Herbert Johnston. The Meaning of Spiritus in St. Augus- 
tine’s De Genesi, XII: J. H. Taylor. The Mind of Kierkegaard: 
The Attack upon Hegelianism: James Collins. 


Siama. 8-9. Recent studies in meaning and communication : 
Charles Morris. La nuova teoria delle ‘‘osservabili’’ di Heisenberg : 
Antonio Borsellino. The nature of ethical disagreement: C. L. 
Stevenson. Le principe de ]’évolution émergente: Th. Greenwood. 
Nuove ‘‘Regulae’’: Silvio Ceccato. Di un nuovo ordine logico nella 
geometria (On a new logical order in geometry) : Roberto Schnazer. 


I fondamenti della fisica in alcune critiche moderne: Vittorio 
Somenzi. : 


Tue New ScuonasticisM. Vol. XXIII, No. 2. Aristotle, Coper- 
nicus, Galileo: Pierre Conway. Three Kierkegaardian Problems: 
III. The Nature of the Human Individual: James Collins. The 
Semantic Question: M. W. Hess. Discussion—An Augustinian 
Doctrine of Signs: E. G. Ballard. 


Fitosoria Y Letras. No. 30. La ontologia fenomenolégica de 
J. P. Sartre: Juan David Garcia Bacca. Muarice Merleau-Ponty : 
Fenomenologia y existencialismo: Emilio Uranga. La Nausea y el 
humanismo: Jorge Portilla. la reflexién sobre el ser en Gabriel 
Marcel: Luis Villoro. Hay una moral existencialista?: Joaquin 
Macgrégor. Jean Paul Sartre, fil6ésofo de la libertad: Ricardo 


Guerra Tejada. Sobre la reflexion natural y la reflexién pura: 
Marvin Farber. | 


KwWwaRTALNIK FinozoriczNy. Tom XVII, Zeszyt 1-2 and Zeszyt 
3-4, Resumés in French of Polish articles added to Fascicule 3-4 
as follows: (Zeszyt 1-2) Heraclite: Adam Krokiewicz. L’ambiguité 
et la langue de la science: Seweryna Luszczewska-Romahnowa. 
Les logiques polyvalantes et la formalisation des fontions intention- 
nelles: Jerzy Los. Les genres du scepticisme: Isydora Dambska. 
L’idéalisme et le réalisme dans la physique contemporaine, I.: 
Henryk Mehlberg. Les genres de1’appréciation : Czeslaw Znamiero- 
wski. A travers la théorie de l’oeuvre littéraire, 4 propos de la 
Poetique d’Aristote: Roman Ingarden. (Zeszyt 3-4) Sur la logique 
stoicienne: Adam Kroktewicz. Sur la logique sans axioms: Roman 
Suszki. L’idéalisme et réalisme dans da physique contemporaine, 


II: Henryk Mehlberg. Réflexions sur les jugements de valeur: 
Jerzy Lande. 
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I. M. Bocuenski: Europaische Philosophie der Gegenwart. 
(Sammlung Dalp, Band 50.) Bern: A. Francke Ag. 1947. 304 pp. 
11.50 s. fr. (A well-informed brief survey of contemporary phi- 
losophy in England, France, and Germany, with the inclusion of 
a few American and Italian philosophers such as Croce, James, 
and Dewey. A bibliography adds much to the value of the book. 
There are deplorable omissions, however. R. G. Collingwood is 
overlooked, and the chapter on Philosophie der Existenz fails to 
mention Martin Buber and Paul Tillich. H. K.) 


We have received the following reprints: 


‘‘Tmagination and Education’’ by T. V. Smith, from Journal 
of Higher Education, Volume XIX (1948), pp. 331-341. 


‘‘Rationalism and the Philosophy of Despair’’: Pre-Nazi Ger- 
man Ethics, 1913-1933: David Baumgardt, from The Sewanee 
Review, April number, 1947. 


‘The Concept of Mysticism: Analysis of a Letter written by 
Hildegard of Bingen to Guibert of Gembloux’’ from Review of 
Religion, March, 1948. 


‘‘The Ethics of Inheritance’’ by Jerome Nathanson, from Social 
Meaning of Legal Concepts—I, New York University School of 
Law, pp. 74-90. 

‘* Ambiguities in the Schréder-Bernstein Theorem’’ by Laurence 
J. Lafleur, from Scripta Mathematica, Vol. XIII, Nos. 3-4. 

‘‘The Limitation of Power’’ by Ake Petzill, from Feestbundel, 
50, pp. 188-207. 

‘‘The Dutch Colonists and American Democracy’’ by Marten 
ten Hoor, from Michigan History, December, 1947. 

‘‘Indian Thought and its Metaphysical Goal’’: by Clarence H. 
Hamilton, from Crozer Quarterly, Vol. XXV (1948), pp. 117-130. 

‘‘On the Esthetic States of the Mind’’ by Harry B. Lee, from 
Psychiatry, Volume 10 (1947), pp. 281-306. 

‘Filosofia da Experiéncia’’ by Roberto Saboia de Medeiros, 
from Verbum, Tomo V (1948), pp. 262-291. 

‘‘La révélation divine d’aprés Spinoza’’ by Paul Siwek, from 
Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, Section spéciale, Volume dix- 
neuvieme, 1949, pp. 5-45. 


Johann Wolfgang von Goethe: Goethe’s Autobiography. Poetry 
and Truth from My Own Life. Translated by R. O. Moon. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1949. xvi. 700 pp. $5.00. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Third Inter-American Congress of Philosophy will be held 
in Mexico City, January 11-20, 1950. The Organizing Committee 
of the Congress herewith extends to all philosophers of North Amer- 
ica a most cordial invitation to participate in the deliberations of 
the Congress. 

In order to concentrate discussion and provide a unified pro- 
gram the following topics have been selected by the Program Com- 
mittee and papers in these fields are herewith solicited: 


1, The philosophical meaning and importance of Existentialism. 

2. The nature, extent, and meaning for man of scientific knowledge. 

3. The problem of American philosophy: (a) in what sense is it possible 
to speak of an ‘‘ American philosophy’’? Is there an underlying unity in 
the midst of well-known differences in method and subject-matter? (6b) Is 
an ‘‘ American philosophy’’ dependent upon working out more systematically 
the history of American ideas? How can intellectual codperation in elaborat- 
ing a comprehensive history of American philosophical ideas be best effected? 


UNESCO is codperating with the Congress and proposes a 
round-table discussion of the following topic: Threats to intellec- 
tual freedom in our contemporary world. 

Papers dealing with the designated topics should be sent to the 
Organizing Committee by November 1, 1949. This date is necessi- 
tated by the desire to publish and distribute the papers in English 
and Spanish prior to the opening of the Congress. The length 
should in no case exceed ten typewritten double-spaced pages, but 
in general should preferably vary between five and eight pages. 

The chairman of the Program Committee is Dr. José Gaos, Uni- 
versidad Nacional Auténoma de México, México, D. F., México. 

Submitted for the Mexican Organizing Committee, 


CorNELIvS Krusé 





A second East-West Philosophers’ Conference is taking place 
at the School of Pacific and Asiatic Studies of the University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, June 20 to July 29, 1949, in conjunction with 
its summer session. It is sponsored by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the -MecInerny Foundation, and the Watumull Foundation, 
and the aim is to study the possibility of a world philosophy 
through a synthesis of the ideas and ideals of the East and the West. 
The specifie purpose of this second Conference is to build upon the 
accomplishment of the first Conference (held in 1939). Instead 
of attempting repetitious broad surveys of philosophical systems, 
it will concentrate upon what is now considered to be the essential 
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problem of any trend in philosophy which seeks reconciliation 
between East and West: ‘‘ Eastern and Western conceptions of ulti- 
mate reality in their relations to the empirical world and human 
values.’’ 

Eminent philosophers will offer special courses and series of 
lectures ; in addition to elementary courses in Western philosophy, 
there will be three survey courses in Oriental philosophy (Indian, 
Chinese, and Buddhist philosophy), three seminars in compara- 
tive philosophy (comparative metaphysics, comparative methodol- 
ogy, comparative ethics), and two series of public lectures (‘‘The 
Scientific and Philosophical Foundations of Western Culture’’ by 
Professor F. 8. C. Northrop ; and five lectures by different Oriental 
representatives). 

The Oriental representatives will be D. M. Datta, Patna Univer- 
sity; S. K. Saksena, University of Delhi; Y. P. Mei Yenching Uni- 
versity; W. T. Chan, Dartmouth College; D. T. Susuki, Otani 
University ; P. T. Raju, Andhra University ; T. M. P. Mahadevan, 
Madras University; Swami Nikhilananda, New York; Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar; G. P. Malalasekera, Ceylon; Shinsho Ha- 
nayama, Imperial University, Tokyo. Representatives of West- 
ern philosophy will be E. A. Burtt, Cornell University; G. P. 
Conger, University of Minnesota; Cornelius Krusé, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; W. H. Sheldon, Yale University; W. R. Dennes, Univer- 
sity of California; John D. Wild, Harvard University; Charles 
Morris, University of Chicago; F. S. C. Northrop, Yale University. 
Professor Charles A. Moore, chairman of the Department of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Hawaii, is director of the Conference. 





The privately endowed David F. Swenson-Kierkegaard Me- 
morial Fund is making available for 1949-1950 and every year 
thereafter a fellowship of at least $500 to be used for the study of 
Sgren A. Kierkegaard, 1813-1855. Persons of any creed, national- 
ity, or color, are eligible. Each recipient is free to choose his own 
place of study. In view of the character of the subject-matter, a 
religious interest and a reading knowledge of Danish are requisite. 
Anyone seeking application blanks or information is urged to write 
the Secretary of the Swenson-Kierkegaard Memorial Committee, Dr. 
Paul L. Holmer, Department of Philosophy, 300 Folwell Hall, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 





